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COME TO DINNER!' 



It would be difficult, we imagine, to tell whether 
the men to whom it is addressed, or the boy who is 
''cracking his cheeks'' blowing it, will have most 
pleasure from the sound of that dinner-horn. They 
have been all the morning a-field, and it is now high 
noon and they tired and hungry, and are beginning 
to watch the diminishing shadows and to long for the 
sound of the familiar tin horn which is to summon 
them to the well-spread board which they know to be 
awaiting them. There is no better sauce than the 
appetite their morning toil 
under the summer sun has 
brought them, and doubt- 
less the meal to which they 
are summoned will prove 
such as would require no 
especial appetizer ; though, 
truth to say, this is by no 
means always the case in 
the average American farm 
house, where one is often 
tempted to quote the some- 
what irreverent saying that 
God had provided food, 
but the adversary had fur- 
nished the cooks. 

It is, indeed, matter for 
astonishment — to digress 
for a moment — in how 
many farmers' homes the 
whole art and science is as 
unknown as Sanskrit liter- 
ature ; or, rather, to put 
the thing more correctly, 
it is astonishing in how 
few of them even the ru- 
diments of it are under- 
stood at all. In the midst 
of plenty of everything man 
can wish for food, it is won- 
derful how near some peo- 
ple come to starving or 
poisoning both themselves 
and the stranger within 
their gates. It is not only 
that a fastidious palate is 
obliged to reject the food 
to be found on the tables 
of such people — though 
a fastidious palate is not 
always an unmixed evil ; 
what is worse, is that health 
is ruined and life shortened 
in more than one case by 
downright abuse of the 
good things the earth pro- 
vides so liberally for man's 
sustenance. This is ac- 
tual sin against not only 
the provider of the food 
thus spoiled, but against 
one's own body. In fact, 
we have often thought that 
a certain well-known ca- 
terer, who was also a scien- 
tific gourmand, had more 
than a little reason in his 

remark on seeing a guest put catsup on some very 
fine raw oysters, ''Why, it's flat blasphemy!" The 
remark was a strong one, but there is a sort of wrong 
akin to blasphemy in spoiling good food. No one 
expects to find the bill of fare of Delmonico in a farm 
house ; but they have a right to demand plain whole- 
some food so prepared as not to make dyspepsia a 
necessity and the bane of existence at the same time. 

Things are not nearly so bad in this regard as they 
used to be, however, though they might be much im- 
proved even yet. The number of farm houses is 
yearly increasing where the fundamental principles of 
gastronomy are being understood and applied, and 
where one may eat without being poisoned. Let us 
hope it is a house of this kind that the boy has left. 



and that the men' he is summoning may find ' ' good 
digestion wait on appetite, and health on both." 

As for the urchin — whom we have left as long on 
the fence as some politicians — he is young yet, and 
has not arrived at the knowledge that he has a stom- 
ach except as a convenient receptacle for the food he 
is required to dispose of in some way three times a 
day. Just now he is more anxious about the scien- 
tific blowing of the horn he is intrusted with than 
about any question of what he shall eat or where- 
withal be clothed. In fact, if he is like boys we 
remember of his age and condition, clothing, if he 
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ever thinks of it at all, presents itself to his mind 
chiefly as a nuisance to be shunned as much as prac- 
ticable, and got rid of on all possible occasions. He 
has schemed and teased ever since the first signs of 
dinner were to be discovered, in order to be allowed 
to discharge the duty of blowing the signal blast, and 
no herald ever fulfilled his mission with greater pride. 
Note the importance of his aspect ! What conscious 
pride of post — what an air of self-gratulation that he 
has mastered the art of winding the horn at all — by 
no means so easy a thing as it looks to be, as more 
than one of our readers can testify. Thoroughly nat- 
ural, thoroughly characteristic is Mr. Davis's picture, 
betraying throughout the full sympathy with country 
life the artist seems always to feel. 



Will the mystery hanging over the origin of that 
most peculiar people whom we call "gypsies," but 
who go by many different names, ever be solved ? 
Perhaps the question is not one of much practical 
importance, but still it possesses a good deal of attrac- 
tion, not only for the professional ethnologist, but 
also for every one who feels the slightest curiosity — 
and what educated person does not? — in regard to 
the diff"erent races of men as met with among civilized 
peoples or in the wilds of unexplored regions. Very 

many volumes have been 
written about the origin, 
customs, habits and lan- 
guage of this singular race, 
and yet there remain al- 
most as many questions to 
be settled regarding them 
as when they first made 
their appearance amongst 
civilized nations. 

What is really known 
about their history may be 
summarily told. The first 
authentic record of their 
being seen is that, on 
August 17, 1427, there ap- 
peared at Paris a band of 
a hundred and twenty per- 
sons, of both sexes, who 
said that they were Chris- 
tians from Lower Egypt, 
who had been driven out 
by the Saracens, and who 
had been sojourning for 
some years in Bohemia. 
They professed a knowl- 
edge of palmistry, magic, 
the reading of the stars, 
and other occult arts, but 
proved themselves such ar- 
rant thieves that they were 
ordered out by the police. 
They made their appear- 
ance in Spain in 1447, in 
England about 1506, and 
in Sweden in 1514. 

Everywhere they seemed 
to present the same char- 
acteristics which had made 
them obnoxious to the Pa- 
risians, and Spain exiled 
them in 1492, and renewed 
the decree a century later ; 
while in England, Henry 
VIII. in 1530 ordained 
that their remaining more 
than a month should be a 
capital felony. Similar de- 
crees were promulgated in 
other countries, although 
Scotland seems to have 
given them a refuge. In 
1517 a revolt against Sul- 
tan Selim took place in 
Egypt, under the leader- 
ship of Zinganeus, which 
was suppressed, and it is 
probable that the gypsies in Europe were largely re- 
inforced from this source. Germany tried to colonize 
them and force them to live civilized lives, but failed, 
as did also Maria Theresa of Austria. In fact, this 
experiment has only had partial success with those in 
Hungary, Transylvania and Roumania, numbering 
about 200,000, who are partially civilized, living in 
communities, and governed by an officer of their own 
race called a " Waywode." At the present time they 
are to be found in all countries, and are in all the 
same wandering, restless, lawless, thieving vagabonds. 
It must be confessed, however, that they are pictur- 
esque rascals, and none more so than those of Spain, 
where they are called zingari. The nonchalant scamp 
in our picture is a fair specimen of the race. 
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